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Chapter 8 


Culture Crises 


Foreign and International 


The preceding chapter was about life in the United States. The case studied 
in this chapter center on crises in other countries and communications 
either with publics in that country or with publics in other countries. First, 
the HIV/AIDS crisis continues to cause deaths in many African countries’ 
and tactics for battling the disease and convincing public to utilize 
prevention protocols are necessarily challenging to develop and put in 
place. In 2014, some African countries were hit with the Ebola virus which 
causes a more immediate death than AIDS; we look at how one company, 
Firestone, coped with that crisis. Lastly, there’s a lesson in culture and 
employee relations in the “nut rage” case in South Korea. 


Case: AIDS in Africa 


The conversation at the World AIDS Day in 2014 was the possibility of 
ending AIDS worldwide by the year 2030. Those gathered urged every 
country, every person to do their part to make the goal a reality. Efforts 
to stop the spread of HIV/AIDS globally have been slowly successful but 
about 40 million people have died. The numbers of newly infected people 
declines each year and is down about 38 percent since 2001. In sub- 
Saharan Africa, hardest hit by the disease and the site of the origins of 
the disease, the reduction was significant—34 percent. But the crisis 
remains. 

The 2014 GAP Report revealed that one public has been largely ignored 
—persons over 50. Evidence shows that older people have lower levels 
of HIV-related knowledge than younger groups and are less likely to have 
tested for HIV. So the second goal is that by 2020, 90 percent of all people 
living with HIV will know their status and 90 percent of all people with 
diagnosed HIV infections will receive antiretroviral therapy. 

This case study looks at crisis communications aimed broadly at 
Africans in various countries, people who have the HIV virus and need 
to accept treatment, and those who are not yet infected and need to 
accept prevention techniques. 
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Considering that abstinence and safe sex are determined to be the 
methods of preventing AIDS and that medical treatments can help infected 
persons to live with HIV, communications to persuade people to take these 
actions is necessary. As in all crises, to be effective, the communicators, 
whether organizational leaders or communications experts, must choose 
the best message targeting the precisely segmented publics by the best 
possible method of communications. 

Compounding this is the urgency of considering the culture of the 
publics to be reached and served. Cultural backgrounds and traditions, 
including sexual practices, have remained constant for generations. Even 
educated Africans say, “We cannot ignore our elders.” So, although 
medical science searches for cures and treatments for HIV and AIDS, 
social scientists must research this previously seldom studied subject of 
African cultures. Sexual myths, taboos, and traditions cannot be easily 
combated. 

A disconnect is sure to occur if well-meaning persons from other 
countries are sent to African countries to basically change a way of life. 
This communications process is called parachuting. To avoid parachuting, 
it is necessary for foreign professionals to partner with local organiza- 
tions, agencies, or officials who understand the culture and the people 
and are trusted by the people. Too often, “do-gooders” sympathize with 
the African plight when they should empathize. Sympathy is feeling 
compassion and concern for others, whereas empathy is more intellectual; 
it involves the understanding of thoughts and feelings and sensitivity. Even 
in one’s own country, it is important to empathize when communicating 
with people of other races, religions, social status, and walks of life. Often 
people say to others suffering some loss, “I know how you feel.” Actually, 
they don’t know; they can’t know. They can imagine how one feels. They 
can have concern, compassion, or sympathy. But empathy is not that easily 
achieved. It requires carefully studying a culture, a plight. It’s more than 
a simple feeling. 

Some of the practices and taboos of African countries will seem strange 
to outsiders. Some practices in your culture are strange to people in other 
countries. A person who feels superior with an attitude of “I shall help 
these unfortunate souls because I am so above this problem” is likely to 
fail in the communicating process. 

One must accept the fact that for generations—more generations than 
there has been a United States of America—people have followed tribal 
traditions that are precious to them because of their longevity. Their lives 
are built on love for ancestors, elders, traditions, and history. True, some 
practices must change for them to survive, but getting them to make these 
changes requires a careful plan sensitively executed. 
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Cultural Practices, Beliefs and Challenges 


Some of the taboos, cultural practices, and traditions follow. They are 
not specific to one country and are not manifested exactly the same way 
in each country. These practices, identified by various organizations and 
individuals researching the HIV/AIDS crisis are not characteristic of all 
persons in any country or region, but have been determined to be prob- 
lematic in the fight against HIV/AIDS when they do occur. The challenge 
of the communicator is to help eliminate a specific practice or belief while 
respecting and sustaining the culture: 


1. 


2: 


10. 


11. 


A man who is HIV positive can be cured if he has sex with a virgin; 
most virgins are, obviously, little girls. 

There is great sexual inequality. Women feel powerless to reject or 
disagree with their husbands about sexual acts. “Women’s lib” is a 
concept they do not know. 

A person known to have AIDS is often stigmatized or physically 
abused by others. Wives are often terrified to tell their husbands they 
are HIV positive even when their husbands infected them. A woman 
in South Africa admitted on television that she had AIDS. When she 
returned home, she was beaten to death by people in her village. 
Men say, “Having sex with a condom is like eating a banana with 
the peel.” 

A man buys a bride from her family, making her his property. If a 
wife dies, the man can demand to marry (and sleep with) her sister 
because he has paid to have a wife. 

In some countries, when a man dies, his wife is automatically the 
property of his brothers, just like his house, land, and cattle. Many 
wives are infected in these inherited marriages when their brothers- 
in-law are HIV-positive. 

Sugar daddies are appealing to young girls who want material 
possessions; the girls who are very poor often see no possibility of 
ever having a simple change of clothing unless they perform sexual 
favors. These sugar daddies often carry the HIV virus. 

If a person is well dressed and clean looking, he or she could not 
possibly have the HIV virus. 

If someone dies of AIDS, relatives blame the death on witchcraft from 
an enemy. 

Nursing mothers who are HIV positive continue to breastfeed their 
babies, exposing them to the virus, because the stigma of being known 
to have the virus is unbearable. 

In six countries, approximately 15 million people are at risk of 
starvation. These countries are Zimbabwe, Zambia, Swaziland, 
Lesotho, Malawi, and Mozambique. The convergence of hunger and 
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HIV increases vulnerability to infection and disease. Malnutrition 
and HIV weaken the immune system. Also, hunger is immediately 
felt and women will do anything, including prostitution, to feed them- 
selves and their families. 


The rest of the chapter addresses these countries: Uganda, Botswana, 
Zambia, South Africa, Zimbabwe, and Swaziland. The culture, includ- 
ing facts about geography, government, and languages, is mentioned, 
as well as the tactics used to fight HIV/AIDS. Crisis communicators 
supposedly considered these facts before planning the tactics. For example, 
if 75 percent of HIV-infected people have no access to television, it 
would be senseless to make television the primary method of commun- 
ications. If people do not trust outsiders, it would be senseless for strangers 
to try to change their practices. 


Uganda 


AIDS, commonly called “slim disease,” emerged in Uganda in 1982. 
Great human suffering resulted as elsewhere in sub-Saharan Africa. 
Approximately 2 million people died; the government estimated that 1.5 
million children were orphaned. Uganda became a leader in working to 
reduce the AIDS rate. However, more recently the country has seen about 
140,000 new HIV infections per year, pushing the infection rate to about 
7.2 percent. It is estimated that 80 percent of those living with HIV in 
Uganda are not aware of their status and more than 100,000 are newly 
infected each year. 

Yoweri Museveni seized power from dictator Milton Obote in 1986 and 
became president of Uganda. He learned of the dreadful HIV/AIDS statistics 
and was appalled. He established the country’s first AIDS Control Program. 
He also asked for help from researchers and public health organizations 
worldwide, announcing that Uganda would participate in African vaccine 
trials. He involved religious and traditional leaders, community groups, and 
non-governmental agencies, in a unified effort to slow the spread of the 
disease and provide care and support for the victims. 

The program had some success. In 1994, the president’s efforts resulted 
in survey results showing that there were fewer cases of casual sex, more 
frequent condom use, and youth who waited until an older age to be 
sexually active. More important, the HIV infection rate dropped. 

Since 1993, HIV infection rates have been halved for pregnant women, 
a prime indicator of the spread of the disease, and decreased by a third 
among men seeking treatment for sexually transmitted infections (STIs). 
In Kampala, the capital, the HIV rate of pregnant women seeking prenatal 
treatment declined from 31 percent in 1993 to 14 percent by 1998. The 
rate for men studied went from 46 percent in 1992 to 30 percent in 1998. 
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Cultural Practices, Beliefs and Challenges 


Nevertheless, there is and has been a high risk of infection due to cultural 
practices and factors. Consider these cultural practices and challenges: 


1. It is acceptable that the groom’s father has sex with the bride. 
Sometimes other members of the groom’s clan may also have sex with 
the bride and nothing is said. It is possible that these men may have 
the HIV virus. 

2. A widow can be inherited by any of a man’s surviving brothers. 
However, wife inheritance, along with polygamy, has begun to fade 
owing to HIV/AIDS and exposure to Western culture. 

3. A 16-year-old girl said she was “heir” to her aunt. This meant that 
when her aunt died, she had to marry her uncle (her aunt’s husband) 
and care for his children. Both the aunt and the uncle were HIV 
positive and the girl also became infected by her husband-uncle (who 
also died) and she subsequently infected one of the two sons she bore. 
She was not promiscuous; it was her duty; it was tradition. 

4. Truck drivers stop regularly for sex from women who need the money 
to feed their families. This, too, is tradition. The women infect their 
husbands and boyfriends who then infect other women. 

5. Inrural areas (88 percent of the population), people value appearing 
wealthy. This includes owning livestock, bicycles, and, still to a 
degree, multiple wives. 


Additional cultural practices may affect communications—particularly 
religion and sports. Most Ugandans are Christian—Catholics and 
Protestants primarily, but some are Pentecostals. Sudanic people in the 
West Nile region (one of four main linguistic lines) are primarily Muslim. 

So strategies and tactics have had to be developed to change traditions 
and alter tribal culture. 


Strategy 


Some say Uganda used the “ABC” strategy to prevent the sexual 
transmission of the HIV virus. “A” stands for Abstain; “B” stands for Be 
Faithful; and “C” stands for Condomize, but the use of ABC as a slogan 
seems to originate in Botswana. However, Uganda did use the elements 
of the ABC approach in its successful program. 

There are various definitions of the ABC approach. UNAIDS, the United 
Nations AIDS agency, defines “A” as abstinence or delaying first sex, “B” 
as being safer by being faithful to one partner or by reducing the number 
of partners, and “C” as correct and consistent use of condoms for sexually 
active young people, couples in which one partner is HIV positive, 
prostitutes and their clients, and anyone engaged in sexual activity with 
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partners who may have been exposed to HIV. The President’s Emerg- 
ency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR) defines “A” as abstinence for youth 
until marriage, “B” as being tested and being faithful in marriage and 
monogamous relationships, and “C” as correct and consistent use of 
condoms for those with high-risk behaviors. The latter includes prosti- 
tutes, substance abusers, couples in which one partner has HIV, and does 
not include youth in general. 

The government of Uganda launched a media campaign aimed 
primarily, but not exclusively, at youth. They were encouraged to abstain 
from sex if they were virgins and to return to abstinence if they were 
sexually active. Persons who were sexually active, whether married or not, 
were encouraged to adopt a policy of “zero grazing,” which means staying 
with one partner and not having casual sex. Those who would not or felt 
they could not abstain were encouraged to use condoms. All the popula- 
tion—not just youth—were encouraged to use condoms (see Figure 8.1). 


Tactics 


An aggressive media campaign was launched. Radio broadcast the 
message and the urgency. Rallies were held; posters were put up in key 


Figure 8.1 In Kampala, Ugandans stand next to a street advertisement promoting 
AIDS awareness, in December 2005. In an effort to curtail the numbers 
of victims, the Church of Uganda has been very active in promoting 
abstinence, especially among teenagers, and faithfulness among married 
people. Photo by Marco Di Lauro. Reprinted by permission of Getty 
Images. 
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spots. Teachers were trained to educate students on HIV and AIDS. 
Community leaders and faith-based organizations, especially churches, 
were encouraged to work with the government in getting citizens to 
reduce the increase of HIV cases and eliminate the tradition of death. 

Messages were drafted differently to impress different groups depending 
on their cultures and needs and their ability to comply. Discussion groups 
were organized to answer questions and to hear challenges. Questions 
regarding fear and stigma of having the disease were anticipated and 
addressed so that people would not hesitate to be checked and treated. 

A television medical drama, Centre 4, was produced and aired in 13 
episodes. Aimed at men and women aged 18 to 36, the production aired 
in 2002. An audience of 110 million in Uganda and 20 other African 
countries could see the drama. HIV/AIDS and other crucial health issues 
such as malaria immunization and safe childbirth were explored in the 
storylines. The initial design began with a workshop for representatives 
of the Uganda Ministry of Health (MOH) and other health organizations. 
Mediae (a television production company) and Johns Hopkins University 
Center for Communications Programs collaborated on the production. 

In 2001, flyers publicizing the TV drama were distributed in Uganda 
seeking persons to apply for training positions as scriptwriters, directors, 
sound technicians, camera operators, editors, and other production staff 
members. Also in the same year, profiles of the main characters and story- 
lines were developed for each of the episodes. Three Ugandan scriptwriters 
participated, as well as health specialists from MOH. 

Communication through personal and social networks of friends and 
family was dominant as far back as 1989. Aunts and other relatives were 
instrumental in talking to young girls and in creating a dialog about 
sexual behaviors and HIV. 

Religious leaders and faith-based organizations served as educators 
and developed prevention activities early in the fight. 

Population Services International (PSI), based in Washington, DC, 
launched clubs for Uganda university women called Go Getters, in 2004. 
The clubs worked with 669 women in their first year at three universities 
and used 60 peers to encourage the women to gain confidence in them- 
selves and to set long-term goals. There were presentations by women 
who were role models. Employment opportunities were revealed as well 
as information on how to get the skills for those jobs. Internships were 
offered. More than 40 girls found employment as a result of the Go 
Getters clubs. 

Numerous workshops and websites were organized for key publics. One 
was an AIDS website competition involving 60 Ugandan schools. Teachers 
participated in workshops in Cape Town, South Africa, and Washington, 
DC. AIDS orphans were offered a workshop to help them learn to generate 
income and entrepreneurship skills. There were many other workshops. 
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Uganda used between 80 and 100 million condoms annually. Safe sex 
and the use of free condoms was widely considered the reason for the 
success of the prevention program that helped reduce rates from as high 
as 30 percent of the population in the early 1990s to about 6 percent in 
2005. However, a 1995 study showed that 48 percent of men and women 
in Uganda reported that they stuck to one partner; 11 percent of women 
and 14 percent of men said they stopped all sex; and 2.9 percent of men 
and 12.5 percent of women said they had started using condoms. If this 
study is accurate and if it covers the entire country, it means that the 
success of the campaign was not based on condoms but on abstinence or 
being faithful. 

Under President George W. Bush’s Presidential Emergency Plan for 
AIDS Relief, Uganda was funded by about $31.8 million. The corner- 
stone of the Bush prevention strategy was the promotion of sexual 
abstinence, not safe sex. The Ugandan First Lady, Janet Museveni—said 
to be “an extremely conservative evangelical Christian”—attacked the use 
of condoms and those who distribute them. After years of success, there 
was a fear that condom use would become “restigmatized,” according to 
the Center for Health and Gender Equity. 

In October 2005, a condom shortage in Uganda was reported. 
Apparently both the U.S. government and the Uganda government had 
allowed the condom supplies to decrease. A reported 32 million quality- 
approved condoms remained impounded in government warehouses. 
AIDS activists in Uganda wrote a letter to the MOH claiming that for 
more than a year, access to condoms had decreased dramatically and that 
programs should embrace a full range of HIV prevention (condoms) 
instead of focusing only on abstinence. 


Virgin Scholarships 


In 2005, a Ugandan lawmaker, Sulaiman Madada, proposed a plan to 
promote a new morality among young girls in the Kayunga district of 
Uganda. This district has one of the highest HIV/AIDS infection rates in 
the country. Girls who could prove they were virgins would have their 
university fees paid by him. 

Madada said his purpose was to counteract the attraction of young girls 
who see sex as a way out of poverty. One 13-year-old girl said that an 
older man had offered to take care of her in return for sex. Because she 
owned only “one dress and one knickers,” she said she was “thinking 
about it. I want to take a sugar daddy and just go. I need someone 
to take care of me.” Her mother, who had been forced into marriage 
at 15, wanted her daughter to stay in school and said, “Don’t go to the 
old men.” 
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Said Madada, “Our area has high incidences of early marriage and 
defilement and sugar daddies.” He said he hoped the program would grow 
and help steer young women away from sexual arrangements that could 
ruin their lives and often cause their deaths. 

Government billboards went up reading, “Saving yourself for marriage 
is the right thing to do.” Posters in schools read, “Beware of sugar 
daddies.” The United States gave Uganda grants to promote abstinence. 

The scholarships were offered to teenaged girls who could prove their 
virginity through gynecological exams. This stipulation caused some 
concern among Ugandans who say the virginity tests are not always 
accurate and that if girls fail them, they may be ostracized. Other critics 
say the testing is traumatizing and could stigmatize girls who have been 
raped. 

Billboards, television and radio spots, wristbands, and viral text 
messages encourage people to be “Reliable, Exceptional and Dependable.” 
The campaign pushes for what they call “passionate fidelity ambas- 
sadors.” Supporters wear something red to signal their backing of the 
program, titled “Go Red.” 

Another program encourages those infected to secure the future of 
their children by teaching them to write wills and record information, 
advice, and other messages for their children. Older children are trained 
to care for younger siblings and to manage households. This program is 
challenging because in many places it is taboo to discuss death. 

The Stay Negative Campaign is aimed at encouraging people to protect 
themselves and their partners. It advocates conversation and being tested, 
and it distributes free condoms. All of this is communicated through 
popular music and through leaders’ speeches with the theme “Get Tested. 
Stay Healthy. Stay Negative.” 


Strategy and Tactics since 2010 


Uganda’s President, Yoweri Museveni, in 2014, signed into law the HIV 
and AIDS Prevention and Control Act which criminalizes the transmission 
of HIV and enforces mandatory testing. Museveni and his wife were 
tested for HIV in public to encourage all Ugandans to do the same. 


Botswana 


Botswana is one of the countries hardest hit by the AIDS pandemic, 
largely because the disease was ignored for so many years. As of 2011, 
there were an estimated 300,000 living with HIV/AIDS or one-quarter of 
the population aged 15 and over. There have been positive changes in 
that the life expectancy rose to 53 years from 49 in 2002. New infections 
have declined by 71 percent between 2002 and 2011. 
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Cultural Practices, Beliefs and Challenges 


1. Women feel they do not have the power over their husbands to 
control decisions about sexuality. They also feel pressured to conform 
to tradition by their parents, their in-laws, and the elders in their 
tribes. 

2. Traditional healers use herbal medicines and charms and provide 
widely respected alternatives to modern medicine. 

3. Many skilled health professionals in Botswana have taken jobs 
elsewhere—many in the United States where there was a shortage of 
nurses and considerably higher salaries and benefits. Consequently 
90 percent of the physicians are from other countries and do not speak 
Setswana, the primary local language. English is the official language 
of government and education, but more people speak Setswana. The 
foreign physicians also do not understand the culture of the country. 


Positive Conditions 


1. Independent newspapers have freedom of the press and wide circula- 
tion, an opportunity for communications. Also, schools receive copies 
of the Daily News from the government. 

2. In 1987 school fees were eliminated for primary and secondary 
schools, so education is offered to most children, making the schools 
a good source of AIDS education. 


AIDS Strikes Silently 


The first case in Botswana was reported in 1985, and at that time AIDS 
was considered essentially a male homosexual disease affecting people 
elsewhere. In the late 1980s, screening of blood through blood transfusion 
was instituted. From 1989 through 1997, information about how the 
disease is spread was circulated, but the target public was still not focused. 
President Festus Mogae and his government developed the Botswana 
National Policy on AIDS. 

The government adopted the ABC approach (see “Uganda” in this 
chapter) and had billboards reading “Avoiding AIDS disease is as easy as 
Abstain, Be Faithful, Condomize.” Posters and billboards were plentiful 
all over Botswana. One health official said, “The country has been 
bombarded with HIV messages, but there hasn’t been a change in 
behavior.” The problem was the publics who needed to be targeted by 
the slogan did not understand what it meant and it was not clear what 
publics were targeted. The disease became known as the “radio disease” 
because people heard about it on the radio but paid no attention. HIV 
and AIDS were spreading while Botswana was not looking. 
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Figure 8.2 Rose Olutu (right), a single parent with the HIV virus, said “I don’t mind 
telling people about my status. It goes a long way when you put a human 
face on your problem.” 

Olutu contracted the virus while working as a laboratory attendant. 
In this photo, she and an infected colleague participate along with 
hundreds of delegates from all over Africa in the 14th International 
Conference on HIV/AIDS and Sexually Transmitted Infections held in 
Abuja, Nigeria, in December 2005. Photo by Pius Utomi Ekpei/AFP/Getty 
Images. Reprinted by permission of Getty Images. 


Then between 1997 and 2002, there was an effort to identify key 
publics after realizing the disease affected all levels of society. Botswana 
was the first African country to provide antiretroviral therapy (ARV) to 
its citizens. The government of Botswana is credited with lessening the 
stigma because it supports free ARV therapy and the Prevention of Mother 
to Child Transmission (PMTCT) program. In the latter, mothers go into 
ARV therapy, and their infants are provided with formula so that the 
women will not breastfeed and thereby pass the virus to the babies. 

By the end of 2004, more than 35,000 Batswana were receiving ARV 
drugs thanks to organizations such as the Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation and the Merck Company; each committed to $50 million 
through the African Comprehensive HIV/AIDS Partnership (ACHAP). 
ACHAP is a collaboration between the Gates Foundation, Merck, and 
the Government of Botswana. 
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Tactics 


Botswana has had at least two television shows with AIDS prevention 
themes. One is the show Talk Back, a product of the Botswana Ministry 
of Education and its Teacher Capacity Building (TCB). It is a one-hour 
weekly program broadcast live that features interactivity between teachers 
and viewers through phone-ins, email, and letters. The show includes a 
documentary or video clip on HIV/AIDS shot in different areas of 
Botswana in Setswana and in English. This makes the show a countrywide 
participation show. Then, there is further interaction and feedback 
through workshops and seminars at various education sites around the 
country. 

Another weekly television show is Re Mmogo (meaning “We are 
together in this”), which is an educational HIV/AIDS awareness program. 
It reveals and examines new approaches to win the war against the disease 
and tackles issues that might contribute toward positive behavior change. 
The show hopes to further destigmatize the disease. 

There is also a radio drama, Makgabaneng. It is similar to a soap opera 
in the United States, and the characters were developed to draw the 
listener into wanting to know what happened to them next. The characters 
lived in a small town where a third of the inhabitants are HIV positive. 
The HIV storyline was introduced gradually, so listeners would be so 
engaged in the dramatic entanglements of the characters that they would 
not realize there was a hidden lesson. It was a sneaky but effective method 
of getting listeners to pay attention, and the 100 episodes of the drama 
were therefore a combination of entertainment and education. 

Stellar among the programs in Botswana is a beauty pageant called 
“Miss HIV Stigma Free.” All the contestants are women who are HIV 
positive and of a variety of sizes, shapes, and ages. The winners are seen 
as spokespersons and a symbol of the fact that a full life is possible even 
with AIDS. The pageant is featured on CNN and the BBC each year, and 
is a model for other African countries. 

The Youth Health Organisation (YOHO) is a non-governmental 
organization (NGO) that provides sex education through school plays 
and other Botswana-specific AIDS-related materials. Discussions about 
prevention, living with AIDS, and caring for AIDS patients were encour- 
aged by improving the knowledge of teachers, who could thereby help to 
take the mystery and stigma out of the fight against AIDS. This meant 
challenging cultural beliefs and traditions. 

Peer education was a strategy in getting males and females to buy 
condoms. These sessions were set up at shopping malls, night spots, fairs, 
and festivals, as well as schools. 

“Know Your Status” was a campaign to get Batswana between 18 and 
49 to be counseled and/or tested voluntarily. Many centers in conven- 
ient places were provided for this service; results were immediate and 
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confidential. The target public learned about the centers from bus stop 
signs, print ads, billboards, banners, and radio programs. Between 2000 
and 2003, 65,000 citizens used the centers. Botswana was therefore the 
first country in Africa to have national voluntary routine HIV tests. 

Educational videos were released to educate citizens about the impact 
of ARV drug therapy. They were shown to patients in waiting rooms and 
in presentations at hospitals and clinics, thereby reaching HIV-positive 
patients and families of HIV patients. Approximately 90 percent of 
patients in the drug regimen adhered to it. So the videos did their job. 

The “Get-Involved” campaign used mass media to facilitate behavior 
change. It called for ads at bus shelters; the ads showed photographs of 
persons engaged in high-risk behavior, with Batswana proverbs and a hot- 
line number giving the target audience an opportunity to call and get help 
or to volunteer to help. Volunteers received training in how to be grass- 
roots counselors. They distributed condoms and informational materials. 

The Botswana government developed a campaign to circumcise 500,000 
men by 2012 and an additional 460,000 by 2014, which, according to the 
Journal of the International AIDS Society, will prevent nearly 70,000 new 
HIV cases by 2025. The campaign is publicized through television and 
radio advertisements to encourage circumcision at local clinics. 

The National MCP (Multiple and Concurrent Partnership) Campaign 
was proposed in 2009 with the goal of an AIDS-free generation with zero 
infections (new) in 2016. The campaign targets young women, 18-24, 
engaged in MCP for personal or material gain; men, 25-35, engaged in 
MCP for sexual variety; and cross-generational sexual partnerships 
between older men and young vulnerable women. 

After gathering data from numerous qualitative studies, it was deter- 
mined that both deep-seated cultural traditions and modern phenomena 
are drivers of MCP. 

The following are some of the messages designed for the target groups: 


overlapping sexual relationships are risky; 
masculinity is not defined by the numbers of sexual partners one has; 
e men must learn to communicate about sex and relationships with their 
sexual partners rather than seek additional partners; 
e young girls must be empowered to refuse sexual advances from older 
men offering gifts and money; 
e girls should be encouraged to seek social support from authorities. 


Methods of communicating were to be: 


churches and faith-based organizations 
community theater and debates 

mass media spots and jingles 

peer education 
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e small group discussion 
e one-on-one discussion 
e sports, music, other leisure activities. 


New Tactics 


UNICEF, the United Nations Children’s Fund, granted Botswana 
TeachAIDS funding to support the development of culturally appropriate 
and medically accurate HIV/AIDS prevention materials. The goal of the 
project is to reach persons not aware of their status. The people seem to 
have HIV fatigue so there is an effort to make more interesting and 
engaging teaching materials. The project targets learners from 6 to 24 
years of age in schools, churches, after-school programs, village outreach 
programs, and boys’ and girls’ clubs. 


Zambia 


Zambia, in the heart of subequatorial Africa, has some of the world’s most 
devastating statistics about HIV/AIDS. Out of its population of 11 million, 
one in every six adults is infected. More than 14.3 percent of the 
population was HIV positive in 2009 or 1,100,000 Zambians. More than 
600,000 children are orphans. 

Unlike other countries with high incidence of the disease, HIV does not 
merely affect the underprivileged; there is a high rate among the wealthy. 

The country’s first reported AIDS case was in 1984. By the end of 2003, 
89,000 had died and 820,000 were living with the disease or the infection. 
Most of the victims were female. Life expectancy at birth is less than 40 
years. The deceased left 630,000 orphaned children. Half the population 
is under 15 and 85,000 children are infected. 

Unlike many countries in Africa, Europe, and the West, most Zambians 
with the disease are not the underprivileged and uneducated. Numerous 
teachers and other educated professionals have the virus. Nevertheless, 
there are great numbers of poor, uneducated Zambians who are in need 
of information and training on how to manage their lives with HIV. 


Cultural Practices, Beliefs and Challenges 


As in other African countries, most HIV infections in Zambia result from 
unprotected sex. There are numerous cultural practices that compound 
the prevention problem; these are some of them: 


1. Gender inequity prevails. Women and girls are expected to be sub- 
missive. Older women teach young girls, sometimes through song and 
dance, how to please their husbands. The bride learns to obey and 
cannot refuse her husband sex, even if she knows he is HIV positive. 
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If women are infected, they can and do infect their unborn children 
and are stigmatized by the community for promiscuity even if their 
husbands had the disease first. 

Extended families exist in which a father’s brothers are also con- 
sidered fathers and a mother’s sisters are also considered mothers. 
All of the children of these extended fathers and mothers are con- 
sidered as sisters and brothers, not cousins as U.S. culture dictates. 
The father is the traditional head of the family but if the father must 
work out of town, it is not unusual for women to head the household. 
Often while striving to survive under dire circumstances, guidance in 
how to prevent disease is lacking. Sometimes, if AIDS has taken 
adults in the family, the older children head the household. 

Many Zambians mix indigenous beliefs with the practice of 
Christianity or Islam. Approximately 80 percent of Zambians are 
Christians and about 10 percent are Muslim. A smaller number 
practice only indigenous beliefs; among them witchcraft remains 
strong especially in villages. 

Sex for sale is prominent in Zambia. Nearly a third of the male 
population has had sex with prostitutes. Nearly a fifth of the female 
population has sold sexual favors as a regular way of living or for 
occasional needs of money. Truck driving, a popular occupation in 
Zambia, causes drivers to be away from home for long periods. Some 
are HIV positive and engage in temporary relationships and spread 
the disease (see Figure 8.3). 

Soccer is the most important sport. Zambians play mankala, a strategy 
game with marbles and stones. Church activities are important in rural 
areas (60 percent of the population). 

Zambians value education but often cannot afford to send children 
to school. The government pays teachers’ salaries but parents must 
buy uniforms and books. 

Television is available in cities and large towns. Rural areas get radio, 
and much news is passed by word of mouth. Newspapers are not 
distributed in rural areas, but if someone gets one, it is passed around. 


In the late 1980s, Zambia began an aggressive educational campaign. 


The slogan, “Sex thrills, but AIDS kills,” was circulated on posters and 
pamphlets. The warnings were out there, but many misconceptions 


remained: 

1. HIV/AIDS cannot be avoided. 

2. Mosquitoes carry the virus. 

3. The virus and disease come from witchcraft or sorcery and it is 


a 


imperative to find out who is responsible. 
Sharing a meal with an HIV-positive person will put one at risk. 
People who get HIV have “weak blood.” 
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Figure 8.3 Sex workers in Africa are a key to lowering the rates of AIDS/HIV 
infections. Most of them depend on the trade for the necessities of life, 
not to mention occasional frills such as makeup and dresses. Here, 
several sex workers are educated on the dangers of HIV and how to 
avoid infection. Photo reprinted by permission of the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation. 


The challenge is to change attitudes and behaviors to curtail the spread 
of the infection and to teach Zambians how to have responsible sexual 
relationships. Because much of the population is under 15, children are 
a primary public. The Ministry of Education was slow to get started with 
the campaign, but in recent years, there has been an effort for more 
support. There are problems involved. One is that 72 languages are 
spoken in Zambia and AIDS-related materials must be translated into 
these languages and into Braille. Another problem is that if parents cannot 
afford school uniforms and books, only the oldest boy goes to school, so 
often girls, the main victims of HIV/AIDS, are not in school to see and 
hear the warnings and advice. 

The third problem is that many teachers and school officials have the 
virus or the disease. Teachers once threatened a strike because they did 
not get their paychecks. Of the two government officials responsible for 
payroll, one was ill from an AIDS-related illness, and the other was 
attending the funeral of a colleague who had died from the disease. These 
problems create a crisis within the crisis because schools are often the best 
way to reach uninfected youth and to persuade them to reject old ways 
of life and accept new attitudes. 
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Tactics 


A study of how Zambians acquired information about sexual warnings, 
HIV, and AIDS reveals that most found out from friends, family, 
overheard conversations, gossip, and word of mouth—not from schools. 
So AIDS activists in Zambia determined that they must reach the youth 
through means beyond the school chalkboard. 

There was a stigma attached to those who are known to have the virus, 
so many people were afraid to take the tests. Some had the virus and were 
unknowingly exposing others to it. Then, two well-known politicians— 
former President Kenneth Kaunda and Vice President Nevers Mumba— 
consented to take the HIV tests publicly. Both tested negative. This 
inspired others to take the test, learn their status, and, if necessary, seek 
confidential counseling and treatment. 

Television, radio, and the press were used for people in cities and large 
towns, but only radio is available in rural areas. In those areas, interactive 
sessions using music and drama or role-playing or group discussions were 
organized. 

Anti-AIDS clubs organized by both schools and outside organizations 
were used with 25,000 students. In these clubs, games, dramas, and role- 
playing were used to get the points across. Organizations also used trained 
peer educators to work with street children, commercial sex workers, and 
the military. 

The Washington, DC-based organization Population Services Inter- 
national (PSI) implemented a prevention program called Corridors of 
Hope in 35 African nations, including Zambia. The intention was AIDS 
prevention by the social marketing of condoms. Activities centered on 
prostitutes, truckers, informal traders, uniformed officials, and adolescent 
girls. Zambia’s Society for Family Health promoted the program and 
made efforts to remove the stigma attached to the use of condoms. The 
condoms were promoted as part of a very successful safe sex awareness 
campaign through radio, television, print, and outdoor advertising. Large 
musical events such as “Chirundu Live” delivered the message about 
prevention and the use of condoms. The show was so successful that it 
expanded to other cities in Zambia. 

At the end of 2007, 46 percent of the 330,000 people who needed 
antiretroviral drugs were receiving them. But nearly two-thirds of youth, 
ages 15-24, could not identify ways of preventing HIV, nor could they 
reject misconceptions about HIV transmission. Only 28 percent of 
Zambians aged 15—49 knew their status. Education of youth is considered 
the “window of hope” for Zambia. 

There are conflicts over whether young people should be told about 
condoms at all. Many say abstinence should be the goal until they marry. 
Consequently, there are many campaigns to persuade youth that condoms 
do not work. 
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In 2005, the Zambian government admitted it does not encourage 
mandatory testing as suggested by Zambia’s National AIDS Council 
(NAC), but it did agree to encourage voluntary testing and routine testing 
for at-risk patients. 

In April, 2009, the NAC launched an organizational website aimed at 
disseminating information on HIV/AIDS to stakeholders. Health Deputy 
Minister Mwendoi Akakandelwa hopes to better address concurrent 
sexual partners, discordant couples, male circumcision, and men having 
sex with men. It is believed that Zambians will feel this site is more 
credible to their culture than external sites. 

In 2007, evidence was revealed that condom ads and radio and tele- 
vision programs on family planning and HIV were successful in reaching 
large numbers of Zambians. The results also show that condom campaigns 
were more effective for males than females. 

Also in 2007, a radio serial drama Gama Cuulu was launched in the 
Southern Province. The drama is managed by the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC) and is funded by the President’s (U.S.) 
Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR). The show encourages listeners 
to adopt safer behaviors and to encourage and to talk more openly about 
HIV/AIDS issues. With a script in the chiTonga language, it has six main 
characters who face hurdles as they strive to practice healthy behavior. 


New Strategies and Tactics 


The country waged one of the more aggressive and innovative educational 
campaigns. In 2012, a program was instituted called the U-Report which 
permits the Zambian people to sign up to get information about their HIV 
status via a mobile phone. A video first explains how the program works 
and thereby gives people privacy. At the end of 2011, 82 percent of 510 
persons needing ARV treatment were receiving it. The goal was to make 
that number 100 percent. 


South Africa 


The first two official deaths from AIDS in South Africa were recorded in 
1982. In 2009, 5-7 million were living with HIV and AIDS, more than 
in any other country. In 2012, an estimated 6.1 million people were living 
with HIV, with 240,000 South Africans dying from AIDS-related illnesses. 
One-fifth of South African women of reproductive age are living with HIV. 

The country is the worst affected because of several factors. Among 
them are the following: poverty and unemployment; low status of women; 
high mobility (mostly migrant labor); what persons in the West would 
call sexual promiscuity; the legacy of apartheid; stigma and discrimination; 
misconceptions about HIV/AIDS; cultural beliefs and practices; and 
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lack of leadership. Educational organizations say there are difficulties 
delivering prevention services to sex workers due to police harassment. 

There is a high prevalence among men who have sex with men which 
makes up an estimated 9.9 percent of new infections. There is also a high 
rate among sex workers which accounts for 19.8 percent of new 
infections. 

Ex-President Thabo Mbeki, unlike presidents of most countries in sub- 
Saharan Africa, did not lead the fight against the disease. He is reported 
to have said that widely used anti-AIDS drugs are “poison,” that 
prevention and treatment programs are plots by the West to eliminate 
black Africans, and that AIDS might not be caused by the HIV virus. 

Making the fight against HIV more difficult to understand, Roman 
Catholic bishops from South Africa, Botswana, and Swaziland, all hit hard 
by AIDS, held a semi-annual meeting in South Africa in 2001. Realizing 
that the Pope disapproved of condoms, the bishops’ purpose for meeting 
was to determine whether they would approve the use of condoms for 
AIDS prevention. After five days of closed-door meetings, they emerged 
and announced that promotion of condoms was immoral, that condoms 
undermined abstinence and marital fidelity and that condoms might 
even spread the disease. Most South Africans are Christians so this was 
shattering. This was doubly shattering and shocking to AIDS prevention 
activists because the Catholic Church provides more direct care for AIDS 
patients and their loved ones than any other institution. Paul Delay of 
USAID (United States Agency for International Development) said, “What 
we’ve asked of the churches, particularly the Catholic Church, is that if 
you can’t say anything nice about condoms, don’t say anything at all. 
Concentrate on abstinence and fidelity but don’t say that condoms don’t 
work...” 

In 2002, former U.S. president Jimmy Carter and Bill Gates, Sr. (the 
father of Microsoft’s Gates) went to South Africa, and offered Mbeki what 
Carter called “a chance to be a hero instead of a villain” through intro- 
ducing antiretrovirals for treatment and adopting a prevention plan. 
Carter and Gates expressed disappointment with their meeting. Mbeki 
said the ARV drugs were too expensive, difficult to take, and dangerous, 
that South Africa was and should be more concerned about poverty that 
still remained after white rule ended. 

In August 2003, activists at the opening of a national AIDS conference 
in Durban, South Africa, jeered the country’s health minister, Tshabalala- 
Msimang, yelling, “Shame on you!” They displayed signs and placards 
reading “Save Our Youth, Save Our Future, Treat AIDS Now.” Tshabalala- 
Msimang said that she advocated a diet of beetroot, olive oil, African potato, 
and garlic for HIV victims. She became known as Dr. Beetroot. Mbeki told 
the Washington Post that he didn’t know anybody who had died of AIDS. 
In late 2003, the Mbeki government made a decision to initiate a HIV/AIDS 
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program that included the distribution of free ARV drugs, yet critics say it 
was late—too late. 


Cultural Practices, Beliefs and Challenges 


Even with the plan to use the antiretroviral drug, the challenges—mostly 
cultural—remained. Among them were the following: 


1. Men are socialized to believe that women are inferior, and women 
are socialized to be submissive, meaning they have no power to insist 
on condoms or to refuse sex at all. 

2. Abstinence and monogamy are often considered unmanly. Violence 
against women is manly. 

3. A South African woman has a one in three chance of being raped, so 
the country has the highest sexual violence statistics in the world. 
Genital injuries resulting from forced sex increase the likelihood of 
HIV infection. 

4. Women who have no male partners are the lowest in the class system. 
This encourages women with abusive husbands to keep them at any 
cost. Also, women who have “too much knowledge” about sex are 


Figure 8.4 In Johannesburg, South Africa, schoolgirls play “The Magical AIDS 
Journey,” a board game created by a South African social worker 
to help children with HIV- or AIDS-infected parents learn to 
process their feelings about the disease. Photo by Naashon Zalik/ 
Getty Images News/Getty Images. Reprinted with permission of 
Getty Images. 
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considered immoral. So, if a woman insists on the use of condom, 
she is either considered too informed or suspected of having an 
extramarital affair. 

5. The early fight against HIV/AIDS was lost while South Africans 
fought against apartheid, which was a longtime issue, and a passion 
for most black South Africans. Blacks comprise 77 percent of the 
population. When Mandela was freed and the country erupted in 
celebration as he became president, the HIV virus was growing 
rapidly. 

6. Millions of men work as miners in a migrant workers program left 
over from apartheid, during which the government relied on cheap 
black labor. Away from home for long periods of time, the men live 
in hostels and are given easy access to commercial sex workers and 
little access to condoms. They are infected by the virus and then go 
home and pass it to their wives. 

7. Homosexuals are subject to violent attacks, so few admit their sexual 
preference or identity and are fearful of seeking protection or 
treatment. 

8. About 80 percent of South Africans consult traditional healers and 
use traditional health remedies. These healers treat symptoms success- 
fully, though temporarily, and claim to have cured their patient. 


Tactics 


Various organizations, both external and internal, are engaged in crisis 

communications tactics. Some of the communications are through the 

mass media, but in many cases the publics targeted do not have access to 

the broadcast media or newspapers, especially in countries with high 

rates of poverty. So, organizations must strive to find the best method to 

deliver their messages to the segments of the broad public that will benefit. 
The following are some of the tactics used: 


1. The government made efforts to integrate traditional healers into 
the national health care system. This was necessarily one-on-one 
communication as well as getting community organizations to work 
with the healers in counseling, testing, and promoting good nutrition. 
Later some of the healers even recommended patients to clinic 
workers and vice versa. This effort shows signs of sustained success, 
although the battle is not won. 

2. The Medical Research Council set up free HIV testing and free 
condoms for miners. Couple counseling was offered as well as 
education awareness and ARV treatment. Mining companies are 
being urged to make family-friendly housing so that families may 
remain close. 
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3. Former South African President Nelson Mandela went public in 2005 
and announced that his 54-year-old son had died of AIDS. This was 
considered a brave move because use of the term AIDS was taboo. 
Associates of Mandela, 86 at the time, said he knew of his estranged 
son’s illness but refrained from discussing it openly, though he visited 
his son in hospital. He said, “We must not hide.” Later in 2005, 
Mandela began a “46664” (his number during his 27 years in prison) 
anti-AIDS campaign. He was MC of a pop concert in Norway 
attended by more than 15,000 people and held to benefit the AIDS 
fight. Musical celebrities from around the world entertained. 

4. To reach persons worried about stigma, in 2004 the International 
Cricket Council and its players in South Africa embarked on a series 
of activities designed to help reduce the stigma attached to the 
epidemic. They wore red ribbons as a sign of solidarity and were 
joined by cricket players from Australia, West Indies, England, Sri 
Lanka, India, and Pakistan. On their HIV/AIDS Awareness Day, the 
players visited an AIDS center and garnered attention from the news 
media. 

5. Another program utilized the mass media. An estimated 99 percent 
of South Africans have access to radio, 75 percent have access to 
television, and 7 percent read newspapers. As many as 69 percent of 
young people (40 percent of the population is under 20) watch 
television five or more days per week. Consequently, a national 
campaign using television, billboards, newspapers, and magazines 
was launched. Knowing South African youth are attracted to 
American culture, sexy ads and branding techniques were used to 
advocate LoveLife, a lifestyle that is cool and hip and safe. The images 
were like those on a rap album and were designed to compete for 
attention with products such as Coca-Cola or Levi’s. Slogans that 
encouraged teens to discuss sex with their families were also included. 
Nelson Mandela endorsed the campaign; critics said the ads were too 
sophisticated or too subtle. Research determined that young South 
Africans recognized the effort and of those, two-thirds said they have 
delayed or abstained from sex as a result. 


In 2009, there were more than 5.7 million HIV/AIDS cases in South 
Africa, with as many as 1,800 reported daily, and 900 deaths daily. New 
infections among mature age groups in South Africa are still high, but 
infections among teenagers seemed on the decline in 2009. 

A study by the Harvard School of Public Health in 2008 revealed that 
the South African government could have prevented 365,000 AIDS deaths 
in the early years of this century if it had provided antiretroviral drugs. 
This failure resulted from President Thabo Mbeki’s and Minister of Health 
Tshabalala-Msimang’s denials that the HIV virus causes AIDS. 
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In 2008, President Mbeki resigned and was replaced by Kgalema 
Motlanthe, who was to complete Mbeki’s term, due to end in May, 2009. 
He hired Tshabalala-Msimang (“Dr. Beetroot”) as Minister in the 
Presidency. Jacob Zuma was elected president in May, 2009. He promised 
a new era in the fight against the disease and to expand testing and 
treatment for HIV/AIDS. On World AIDS Day (December 1, 2009) at a 
ceremony in Pretoria, he said, “Let there be no more shame, no more 
blame, no more discrimination and no more stigma.” 

In 2008, at least 90 percent of people carried a mobile phone and that 
number was increasing. So Project Masiluleke was set up to send text 
messages by the millions and in all 13 languages to increase HIV/AIDS 
awareness, testing, and treatment. Pilot projects saw immediate results 
with a decided increase in the numbers of calls to the National AIDS 
Helpline. 

Local celebrities Sipho “Hotstix” Mabuse, Seiphemo Rapulana, soccer 
star Shoes Moshoeu, and comedian Kenneth Nkosi participated in a 
round table discussion at the fourth Southern African AIDS conference 
in 2009, and agreed to urge their peers to help spread the messages of 
HIV prevention and safe sex. 

In 2009, the Khuza Award, determined by a vote of 3,000 youth aged 
8 to 22, went to the animated “Scrutinize,” and HIV prevention programs. 
The Khuza is South Africa’s biggest research-based youth marketing and 
communications award. Young people indicated they love the humorous 
ads, and the campaign also had a high “talkability” factor. 

A survey asking men to tap answers into a PalmPilot device revealed 
that one in four men in South Africa admitted to rape and confessed to 
attacking more than one victim. The Medical Research Council of South 
Africa says the responses were very frank and provide hope that this may 
be a first step in changing the culture where sexual entitlement of men is 
rooted in the ideal of manhood. 


Strategies and Tactics since 2010 


Voluntary male circumcision became a drive because research showed that 
this can reduce the risk of HIV transmission up to 60 percent. A report 
showed a 76 percent reduction in the risk of HIV infection for circumcised 
men compared to uncircumcised men. The goal was to offer the procedure 
to all HIV-negative men aged 15-49. By 2011, more than 150,000 
operations had been conducted. 

“Soul City” and “Soul Buddyz,” two government multimedia cam- 
paigns targeting adults and children respectively continued to broadcast 
TV and radio drama in prime time. “Soul City” is widely regarded as the 
leading course of information on HIV and AIDS in South Africa reaching 
72 percent of the viewing public. “Soul Buddyz” reached 67 percent of 
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6-12-year-olds (about four million children) and was judged to be the 
most successful TV show produced in South Africa. 

Khomamanih, an AIDS program launched by the Department of 
Health, used situational sketches on TV and announcements on radio to 
reduce the rate of new infections by 50 percent. 


Zimbabwe 


About 15 percent of the population in Zimbabwe lives with HIV/AIDS 
but incidence seems to be on the decline, in fact by 50 percent between 
2001 and 2011. Still, in 2011, there were one million children orphaned 
by parents dying who had the disease. Average life expectancy is 53. 

Zimbabwe also suffered other crises—a severe cholera epidemic, a 
stressful political and social climate, a severe rise in inflation, and high 
rates of unemployment. 

Children orphaned by AIDS number more than 980,000, and 120,000 
children are living with the HIV infection. Of the total of all hospital 
admissions 70 percent are HIV related. Infection rates are highest for 
people aged 25 or under, especially teenagers and women who are most 
vulnerable. 

HIV/AIDS activists, attempting to be as optimistic as possible, say that 
although 25 percent of the population is infected, 75 percent of the 
population is HIV negative, and it is these people they need to reach with 
safe sex and abstinence programs. 


Cultural Practices, Beliefs and Challenges 


There are sociological findings that contribute to the challenges. Among 
them are the following: 


1. The population is largely Christian and more Roman Catholic than 
any other denomination. The Vatican is opposed to condoms and 
therefore many of the people are confused as to whom to believe. 

2. English is the official language of the educated population but people 
in rural areas speak in their native languages—usually Shona and 
Ndebele. Many healthcare workers cannot speak those languages. 

3. The country is crippled by drought, a shortage of food, unemploy- 
ment, and poverty. Concern about a confusing and mysterious disease 
is not as urgent as having food to eat. 

4. The meaning of the term “be faithful” is difficult to comprehend. Being 
faithful to one person is only effective if one’s partner is also faithful 
and uninfected. The culture in Zimbabwe has long permitted men, but 
not women, to have multiple sexual partners. Also, young people 
consider faithfulness to mean dating one person at a time—no matter 
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how frequently one relationship may follow another. Actually, this 
is also a source of confusion in the United States. When the advice is 
that people with multiple sex partners are more likely to be infected, 
many do not realize that if the one partner they have sex with in their 
entire lives is HIV positive, they might be infected too. 

5. The school system is a major center of fighting the virus in Zimbabwe 
and a major center of the crisis. Teachers are the career group with 
the highest infection rate so they are not effective role models. They 
have not been adequately trained in coping with HIV/AIDS them- 
selves. Also, sick teachers lose their jobs after excessive absences. 
Some, therefore, force themselves to meet their classes even when they 
are chronically ill. So the quality of education also suffers. 

6. Long distances between home and school result in some students, 
especially girls, seeking temporary housing closer to schools. This is 
called “bush boarding,” and it often results in prostitution, which 
increases the risk of HIV infection. When girls have sex with older 
men in return for shelter or money, it is called “food for work” or 
“survival sex.” 

7. School enrollment levels are also affected because girls, who are more 
susceptible to the disease, often drop out to care for the sick in their 
families or they are often unable to pay school fees because of 
sicknesses in their family, or unemployment or abject poverty. 

8. Research shows that persons not in school are five times more likely 
to have sex than those in school, so children are urged to stay in school 
not only to get an education that will make them more upwardly 
mobile but also to learn the lessons of HIV/AIDS. 

9. The schools in 80 percent of Zimbabwe, in rural areas, do not have 
televisions or access to any electricity, so training programs that 
require electronic equipment are not useful. Urban schools and homes 
may have television. Most people even in rural areas have radio at 
home and can comprehend if programs are broadcast in their native 
languages. 


Tactics 


The Zimbabwe National Family Planning Council (ZNFPC), with 
technical assistance from Johns Hopkins University’s Population 
Communication Services, launched a program aimed at getting young 
people to adopt new behaviors: abstinence or the use of condoms. The 
campaign was based on the Steps to Behavior Change framework that 
has five stages: knowledge, approval, intention, practice, and advocacy. 
Effective communications campaigns determined at which stage the 
segmented publics would become targets of “approval” campaigns. Once 
publics approved, they would be targeted by “intention” and so on. Each 
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step led to the next. For example, the youth campaign (for those aged 
10-24) was at the knowledge stage and the slogans mentioned in all its 
activities and printed matter were “Have self-control,” “Value your 
body,” and “Respect yourself.” 

More than 10,000 posters were distributed with slogans such as “You 
may think you are ready for sex, but are you ready for the consequences?” 
Leaflets were produced on abstinence, saying “no” to sex, and postponing 
sex; 19,000 were distributed. Most youth in Zimbabwe had access to 
radio so a one-hour radio variety series, Youth for Real, was produced 
and broadcast nationwide weekly. The episodes mixed entertainment 
such as music and drama with advice. There was also a segment in which 
listeners could call in and ask questions of counselors or physicians. Two 
community theater troupes performed interactive dramas daily at schools, 
churches, and shopping centers. Peer educators were trained to advise 
people in their own age group, mostly in schools. 

Other organizations also joined in with the knowledge and approval 
stages. The Grassroot Soccer Foundation (GRSF) trained 14 well-known 
soccer players to educate at-risk youth about HIV/AIDS in nine schools 
in Bulawayo, Zimbabwe. GRSF targeted seventh-graders to improve their 
knowledge, attitudes, and perceptions of HIV/AIDS. Students reported 
that they intended to use their knowledge. The program was completed 
by 3,000 children. 

In an exchange program funded by the American Federation of 
Teachers, “Teachers Helping Teachers, Combat HIV-AIDS in Africa,” 
teachers from Zimbabwe and Kenya came to the United States for 
intensive two-week sessions of learning about HIV/AIDS and how it 
spreads. The teachers from Zimbabwe and Kenya also shared their various 
experiences with the disease, though Kenya’s statistics (a 13.5 percent 
prevalence rate) were less troubling. They were all encouraged to return 
home and teach other teachers and students. The same program produced 
a Zimbabwe publication, Teacher’s Voice, which also aims to educate 
teachers about the disease. Each edition explores a basic fact. 

To reach the HIV positive in Zimbabwe, PSI received funding from 
USAID to do an anti-stigma media program titled, “Don’t Be Negative 
about Being Positive.” It was featured on television, radio, newspapers, 
and posters, beginning in 2005. Persons who are HIV positive are 
provided with a platform to frankly discuss their situation and to challenge 
discrimination. 

In 2007, Zimbabwe, though still in crisis, had a drop in HIV rates, one 
of the most significant declines. Despite a high level of awareness, 
HIV/AIDS remains highly stigmatized in Zimbabwe, but people feel that 
the stigma is diminishing. The “Don’t Be Negative about Being Positive” 
campaign won the 2005 Global Media Award for its organizers. 
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The statistics are worse for women than men because of social 
inequality. According to UNAIDS, in 2006, 60 percent of adults in 
Zimbabwe with HIV were women. Women are poorer, less educated, and 
more dependent. Programs that ignore these facts are doomed to fail. 

Women’s football (soccer) teams made up of openly HIV-positive 
players are increasing in number. Two top teams are the ARV Swallows 
and the Sporting ART (ART stands for antiretroviral treatment). They 
are positive role models because they are open about being infected, and 
their success in the sport shows how healthy one can be while taking HIV 
drugs. They distribute literature and male and female condoms at the 
games; the supply is depleted after every game. 

A public health television commercial featuring Davies Mazodze, a 
college lecturer speaking openly about his HIV status, is a popular mass 
media campaign and has generated dialog and discussion about everyone’s 
vulnerability to HIV. 

More than 70 barbers and 2,000 hairdressers in Zimbabwe have been 
trained to provide information about male and female condoms and to 
sell them. They earn a small commission on all they sell. 

In 2009, the Children’s Performing Arts workshop in Harare presented 
a participatory theater production to address issues related to HIV/AIDS 
and young women. “Act Out: Tackling HIV and AIDS through Theatre 
Communications” fused theater with discussion to engage the audience. 
At a high school in St. Augustine, students participated in a workshop 
run by a Zimbabwe theater group. 

One hope for beating the disease is that more and more information 
may be disseminated online. Internet penetration in Zimbabwe increased 
from 6.7 percent to 10.9 percent between 2005 and 2008. Most people 
access the Internet through colleges, schools, cybercafés, workplaces, and 
some access it at home. 


New Strategies and Tactics 


Research shows that about half of the people living with HIV were 
infected during adolescence or young adulthood, so currently children are 
taught about the disease in schools. Tests show that half of young people 
ages 15-24 have knowledge of the disease but that knowledge does not 
translate into action. Most of them fear learning their result. Others fear 
depression and suicide, stigma, dying faster, or feeling they are not at risk. 

Young people complained that the testing centers are not youth- 
friendly, that they are crowded with adults. Consequently mobile testing 
facilities visit schools and clinics. 

After a clinical trial determined that male circumcision reduced female- 
to-male transmission of the HIV virus by 50 percent, Zimbabwe’s most 
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famous poet, Albert Nyathi and his son volunteered to be circumcised 
to encourage others; many men did agree, but the numbers are still not 
enough to make a difference. 


Swaziland 


In 2012, the Kingdom of Swaziland still had the highest rate of HIV 
infection in the world. The first case of AIDS there was reported in 1987. 
Since then the disease has spread rapidly. 

About one-fourth of the 480,000 adult Swazis are HIV positive out of 
a total population of 1 million. The age group from 20 to 30 is the most 
affected. Out of young people aged 15-19, 29 percent are HIV positive. 
Of adults aged between 30 and 39, 40 percent tested positive. As many 
as 42.6 percent of pregnant women tested were HIV positive. 


Cultural Practices, Beliefs and Challenges 


1. Unlike some other African countries (such as Uganda), it is still taboo 
to admit HIV-positive status in Swaziland. Polygamy is still practiced 
and supported by the royal family, and people still think they can 
avoid the infection and practice polygamy. In the old tradition, boys 
are expected to seek sex and girls are expected to comply, but the 
new environment is beginning to shun that tradition. 

2. Research reveals that poverty and culture are the biggest issues in the 
fight against HIV/AIDS. Swazis are warm people, but they have some 
lack of trust in foreigners and persons in the political arena. 

3. Extended families, headed by the eldest male (usually a grandfather 
if there is one), make decisions involving the entire family. Adult 
unmarried children and some married sons remain in the extended 
family. Women have little voice, but they are beginning to take jobs 
out of necessity. HIV/AIDS has affected the family structure. 

4. Churches and other faith-based organizations are coming forward to 
help the fight against HIV. Swazis are primarily Christians who mix 
religious principles and indigenous practices. A minister in rural Mliba 
said, “A heavy mantle of shame cloaks AIDS in Swaziland. It is the 
duty of churches to bring about moral guidance to the issue. AIDS 
isn’t about sin, it’s about a virus.” 

5. ARV drugs have been introduced, but many health workers fear that 
HIV prevention is being ignored while treatment is emphasized. 

6. Swaziland’s National Emergency Response Council on HIV/AIDS 
(NERCHA) determined through research that when targeting people 
between the ages of 20 and 30 who had already had sexual experi- 
ences, the anti-AIDS effort should concentrate on encouraging self- 
protection and not on abstinence. 
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7. The epidemic affects Swazi children in two ways. First, they are 
orphaned, and then they often contract the disease through child 
abuse. There was a 50 percent rise in reported cases of incest between 
2003 and 2005. This does not mean a drastic increase in cases, but 
rather that reporting became more acceptable. 

8. Protectors were put in place in some urban areas. These were people 
whom children could trust and could tell them about abusive 
incidents. The protectors would tell them how to recognize dangers, 
what to do, and that they did not have to accept abuse. But in villages 
in rural areas it was not possible for outsiders to be accepted. 

9. The people of this country are very mobile traveling across the country 
and outside for work. This would include migrant miners who may 
be away from home as long as a year. Many travel to South Africa 
to work in mines. Most of these men encounter commercial sex 
workers. 

10. In 2005, Swazi King Mswati III abandoned a campaign to urge girls 
to remain virgins. The campaign began in 2001 and urged young girls 
to avoid marriage and remain virginal for five years. It was a modern 
version of the tradition of “uMcwasho, the badge of the virgin.” No 
reason was given for the king’s action but it is believed the program 
was not popular among youth. In a jubilant ceremony, thousands of 
young girls removed the “virgin tassels” they wore to signify chastity. 


Tactics 


Billboards and posters were installed by NERCHA in schools, clinics, and 
libraries, at bus stops, and as full-page ads in newspapers. They showed 
a confident, smartly dressed professional woman. The message was, 
“I am not going to share my partner with anybody.” The organization’s 
communications director explained, “The woman cannot control what 
her partner does, but she is warning him that if he does take another 
girlfriend, he will lose her.” It’s a message of independence—that a girl 
can stand up to cultural pressures and say “no” to men despite the cultural 
pressures. Gcebile, a 22-year-old office worker commented, 


I am like the woman in the billboard. I took charge of my life in 
order to save it when I found my boyfriend was cheating on me; 
it became a case of self-preservation triumphing over the love I held 
for that boy. 


NERCHA’s program is built on the hope that many women will respond 
as Gcebile. 

A UNICEF representative, Alan Brody, used folklore traditions to 
communicate with Swazi children aged 12 and older. A story titled, “How 
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the Children of Chakijane Put an End to Brother Snake’s Abuse” was first 
performed by professional actors in churches. Later, children played the 
roles themselves. The characters in the play are animals; a deceitful snake 
convinces a rabbit that bedding his 12-year-old daughter is acceptable. 
There is humor in the play, but the overall effect is devastation. The 
daughter rabbit dies, the father is banished, and the villagers behead the 
snake. However, it leads to much more open discussion than real-life 
abuse can bring about. When done in a village, the discussion often leads 
to the audience electing a village protector who tells the story to other 
children from a book published by UNICEF. This way, bonds of trust 
and resulting communication develop. 

The play has been done for various adult groups also—the unemployed, 
community elders, Christians, male groups, female groups. Each time, the 
audience can translate the allegory to their own lives. 

Posters read, “Be faithful to your polygamous family.” If all the partners 
are faithful to each other then HIV is not a threat. However, if one 
partner strays and is infected, all the partners are at risk. 

On a visit to Matsapha, Swaziland, in July, 2005, U.S. Global AIDS 
coordinator Randall Tobias and principal secretary of Swaziland’s 
Ministry of Health and Social Welfare Dr. John Kunene underwent public 
AIDS testing from a PSI center to show the Swazis how easy the test is. 

There was a slight decline when the prevalence rate dropped from 
42.6 percent in 2004 to 39.2 percent in 2006. There seems to be conflict 
among Swazis over whether prevention is possible. Some say condoms 
are advised, men have them, but they do not use them. The government 
pushes condoms; community leaders push abstinence. They call condoms 
“unSwazi.” 

In 2009, the AIDS Healthcare Foundation (AHF) launched a free “Love 
Condom” campaign utilizing television and newspapers. There was early 
indication that those who saw the coverage requested condoms. 

In June, 2009, the Partnership Framework on HIV and AIDS was 
formed. The purpose of this five-year (2009-2013) collaborative effort 
of the government of the Kingdom of Swaziland and the government of 
the United States is to provide a strategic agenda to contribute to the 
PEPFAR goals for prevention, care, and treatment. A key intervention area 
in the plan calls for focusing on better linking mass media approaches 
with sustained community-based prevention activities. 

PEPFAR also launched a “love test” to encourage couples to be tested 
for HIV as a way of showing love for each other. 


New Tactics and Strategies 


Polygamy is rampant in Swaziland, also child marriage. This contributes 
highly to early sexual experiences and early infections. Though the 
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president has spoken out in favor of taking precautions and getting tested, 
he has 14 wives and therefore sets a poor example. A spokesman from 
a civic organization in Swaziland said when Western NGOs put out a 
message about using condoms, someone will speak on the radio and say, 
“Don’t be silly. Our job is to produce children” (Smith, 2012). 
Programs to get newborn boys circumcised have been successful. 
As many as 78 percent of HIV-infected people can get antiretroviral 
treatments so the death rate is decreasing but more people are becoming 
infected. Campaigns targeting young people through billboards, radio and 
print media with slogans like “Because tomorrow is mine” continue. 


Conclusion 


Worldwide, the HIV/AIDS crisis has not ended; it just happens to be worse 
in African countries. The essential evaluation of the fight is a measurement 
of whether there are fewer cases of infections and fewer deaths. This will 
require years to determine. Earlier positive indications will be celebrated— 
an increase in the use of condoms; a decrease in the pregnancy rate of 
young girls, which is a signal of abstinence; and people verbalizing 
their concern about the crisis and their determination to do something 
about it. 


If Social Media Existed at the Time... 


Actually, there is a social media boom in Africa. Many who study Internet 
usage say there is major shift to mobile Internet use with social media driving 
the shift. Facebook, the most popular, was used by I5 percent of the 
continent’s population in 2010. Twitter and YouTube uses also are increasing 
in number. There were 100 million social media users at the end of 2010 
or one of every ten is an Internet user. Prohibitive costs are the primary 
reasons that the numbers are not greater. Facebook has versions in the 
major African languages—Swahili, Hausa and Zulu. 

African programmers are designing, testing and launching their own 
platforms to continue the online conversation. However, even though 
technology increased methods of communications, this has not affected the 
battle against the HIV/AIDS epidemic because the challenge is not that 
people don’t know about the disease. They do. It’s because they believe 
they cannot live the lives they think they should and want to live. Warnings 
of HIV workers conflict with years of traditions and ancient beliefs. How 
cana 140-character tweet compete with that? Other methods of persuasion 
and enlightenment must be applied. 
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Case: Ebola Strikes Liberia—Firestone Strikes Ebola 


Ebola replaced HIV/AIDS in 2013 as the largest, most severe and most 
complex epidemic, according to the World Health Organization. 

The viral disease was first discovered in 1976 in what was then known 
as the Democratic Republic of the Congo. Flu-like early symptoms include 
fever, headache, sore throat and other pains followed soon by vomiting, 
diarrhea and rashes. Then, organs begin to shut down. Fatality rates are 
high, often up to 90 percent. 

Ebola is highly contagious through direct contact with bodily fluids, 
even through cuts in the skin. “The virus is a parasite that lives in some 
creatures in the ecosystems of equatorial Africa ... it could be a type of 
fruit bat, or some small animal—possibly a bloodsucking insect, a tick, 
or a mite” (Preston, 2014). A person can also be infected by preparing 
and eating some animals, like bats which host the disease. Cures are 
being developed but not enough vaccine to help all victims. 

A boy in the West African country of Guinea was infected in late 2013. 
Physicians didn’t know it was Ebola until too late. Meanwhile, his mother, 
sister, and grandmother were infected one by one and all died. The disease 
crossed borders to neighboring Sierra Leone and Liberia. In Liberia, it 
was of utmost concern to the Firestone Natural Rubber Company, the 
world’s largest tire maker. In 1926, Firestone built a rubber production 
facility in Liberia. Liberia’s tropical, frost-free climate is necessary for 
establishing a rubber tree plantation. The dry rubber produced there 
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Figure 8.5 The Firestone community is located in Harbel, about 56 km (35 miles) 
east of Monrovia. 
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makes tires for Bridgestone Americas in the USA. In addition to tires, 
Firestone Liberia makes latex for adhesives, condoms and medical com- 
ponents and retired trees are turned into furniture, staircase components, 
plywood, paneling and other products. 


The Firestone Connection 


Firestone Liberia has an area near Monrovia of 118,000 acres, close to 
the size of Chicago. It includes a town called Harbel named for Harvey 
Firestone and his wife Idabelle. Approximately 80,000 employees and 
Liberians, including some 7,000 Firestone employees live there. The com- 
pany provides these employees with health care, education and housing. 
The company invested in Liberia by helping to rebuild it following years 
of civil war. In 2008, it signed an agreement with the government of 
Liberia to make more than $100 million in improvements including roads, 
transportation, schools and medical facilities. Education is provided for 
16,000 children in the 27 grade schools it operates and numerous 
scholarships are granted for higher education in Liberia and abroad. 


Crisis Management 


On March 30, 2014, the wife of an employee who had been caring for 
an Ebola victim in northern Liberia returned to the Firestone Community 


Figure 8.6 Places with tropical climates where there is never frost are crucial to the 
growing of rubber trees. Liberia was a perfect spot for the Firestone 
Company which has been located in Liberia since 1926. Many Liberians 
are employed in the farm, the plants, and the hospital. 
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and was herself diagnosed with the disease. There was no place she could 
be treated and it was then that Ed Garcia, managing director of Firestone 
Liberia said, “We went into crisis mode! The management structure was 
directed toward Ebola. All 80,000 people in the community were at risk” 
(Beaubien, 2014). 

Fortunately for the community, Firestone owns a hospital on the 
property, the Firestone Medical Center at Duside, reputedly the best in 
the country. Garcia and a medical team from the hospital immediately 
set up an Ebola ward and placed the woman in isolation. They grabbed 
hazmat suits normally used for chemical spills, which turned out to be 
effective in protecting medical personnel from the virus. Because the Ebola 
virus spread so quickly, they were unable to save patient one, but no one 
else was infected in her family nor among the workers who came in 
contact with her. 

As more victims in the Firestone community showed up, the isolation 
ward was expanded and the containment of Ebola became the company’s 
number one goal. It was no longer first and foremost a rubber plant. The 
hospital successfully treated dozens of Ebola patients and developed 
strategies for preventing the spread of the disease. Firestone also organized 
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Figure 8.7 Firestone had to educate its employees about how the deadly Ebola virus 
spreads so that they would help with voluntary quarantines. The disease, 
at first, was believed to be malaria so physicians died first. Signs like this 
were posted to inform Liberians. 
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and implemented a mass education program in which teachers from 
company schools went door-to-door in the community of 80,000 to 
explain the disease. A Firestone radio station with broad reach in the 
country broadcast interviews of survivors in order to convince others that 
the disease is very real but survival is possible if certain precautions are 
taken. 

The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) cited Firestone’s 
efforts as an example of what worked to help contain the outbreak. CDC 
spokesman, Dr. Brendan Flannery called the work “resourceful, inno- 
vative and effective.” He also said the success was due to Firestone’s “close 
monitoring of people who have potentially been exposed to the virus— 
and the moving of anyone who has had contact with an Ebola patient 
into voluntary quarantine.” When asked what was needed to turn the 
outbreak around, he said, “More Firestones—places that have the money, 
resources, and unwavering determination to stop Ebola” (Beaubien, 
2014). 


News Media Communications 


It is important for companies like Firestone to inform the public about 
how it made inroads into the treatment and containment of Ebola 
outbreaks, so that other companies, upon learning of Firestone’s success, 
may join the fight. Therefore, one of the tasks of crisis communications 
was to get the word out to others. 

The crisis communicators, a team of eight professionals from the 
international public relations agency MSL, were hired to tell Firestone’s 
story—that the company not only made rubber in Liberia, it also saved 
lives. Each played a specific role from media monitoring to strategic and 
crisis counseling. 


Strategy and Challenges 


The team wanted to tell the complete story of prevention, treatment and 
survival at Firestone. There would be two strategies. One would be to get 
reporters to travel to the site, see the health care system, talk to survivors 
and medical team at the hospital. The second strategy was to tell the story 
for reporters who were unable or unwilling to make the trip to Liberia. 

The medical team was so busy treating patients and keeping people safe 
that the communications team had trouble finding a time to arrange for 
them to be interviewed by the news media on site. Reporters on site, to 
maintain their own safety, were cycling in and out of Liberia. So the 
communications team often had to deal with different contacts from the 
same news media outlet. 
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MSL coordinated closely with Don Darden, former Executive Director, 
Communications, Bridgestone Americas, and Paul Oakley, President of 
Communication, Bridgestone Americas, as well as many other members 
of the executive team. 


Tactics 


Reporters from National Public Radio (NPR) and the Wall Street Journal 
were in Liberia and talked to the medical team and to survivors. Others 
not in Liberia were provided with statistics about patients: number of 
survivors, number of deceased, ceremonies to re-integrate survivors into 
the community, the CDC report, and telephone briefings by the team to 
learn about the efforts. Several publications were quoted—the Wall Street 
Journal and NPR; a positive story about the Ebola outbreak was rare and 
newsworthy. 

News releases were distributed to tell the story of a tire company’s 
leading the fight against Ebola, the prevention programs, success in 
treating survivors and work with non-governmental health organizations. 
The four news releases were the following: 


1. September 2014: Firestone Medical Center of Duside has discharged 
18 Ebola survivors from the Ebola Treatment Unit. The survivors 
received intensive care and treatment and range in age from 37 years 
to eight months old. 

2. September 2014: The Bridgestone Group donated one million U.S. 
dollars to critical efforts underway in Liberia and the region to combat 
the Ebola outbreak. Specifically, $500,000 was paid to Samaritan’s 
Purse by Bridgestone Americas, Inc. for work in Liberia, and 
$500,000 was donated to support UNICEPF’s efforts in Liberia and 
Nigeria. 

3. October 2014: The CDC, in its Morbidity and Mortality Weekly 
Report, provided an update on the deadly Ebola virus outbreak in 
West Africa, specifically in Liberia, and applauded Firestone’s efforts 
to assist the government and health organizations in implementing 
education and prevention programs. 

4. December 2014: The CDC released its MMWR which focused on 
the importance of preparing communities for the return of Ebola 
survivors with minimal potential stigmatization and highlighted 
Firestone Liberia’s successful actions in responding to the Ebola 
health crisis, specifically emphasizing the survivor reintegration 
program. 
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Evaluation 


There were 73 positive feature placements including the following: 


e a front-page story in the Wall Street Journal 

e a radio story and an online story from NPR 

e a feature in Fortune magazine and fortune.com 

e multiple stories in publications in Nashville where the Firestone 
headquarters is located 

e a feature on NBCNews.com 

e feature on Huffington Post 

e article in USAToday.com 

e article in Medcitynew.com 

e article in Medicaldaily.com 

e several stories in other medical and health publications 

e more than 15 Firestone executives were interviewed despite the 


pressure 
e customers relayed increased positive comments on internal channels. 


Case: Nut Rage and Korean Airlines 


A Korean Air jet, bound for Seoul from Kennedy Airport in New York, 
was moving toward the runway when a junior flight attendant served Cho 
Hyun-ah macadamia nuts in a plastic bag. This simple incident on 
December 5, 2014 started the crisis that came to be called “nut rage” all 
over the world. 

Three things need to be understood to see this nutty case clearly: 


1. Cho Hyun-ah (aka Heather Cho), then 40, was an executive with 
Korean Airlines. She had earned a bachelor’s degree from Cornell 
University and an MBA from the University of Southern California. 
She was also key in the family-run conglomerate business that owns 
and operates Korean Air. 

2. The nuts, according to the airline service manual, should not be 
served unless a customer indicates he/she wants them. Cho didn’t ask. 

3. Also, according to the manual, the nuts should be served on a plate 
not in a bag. 


Cho was so alarmed at the poor service that passengers said she erupted. 
“What kind of service is this? Are you following proper procedure?” 
When the flight attendant said she was, Cho summoned the purser (who 
supervises flight attendants) and asked him to check the service manual. 
When he couldn’t find that regulation readily, witnesses said Cho shouted 
insults at him and hit him with a binder. A Korean Airlines spokesperson 
said Cho raised her voice but did not insult. Cho later admitted she 
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Figure 8.8 A Korean Air jet was headed to Seoul, Korea when a flight attendant 
served the wrong person a plastic bag of nuts and started “nut rage.” 


shoved the flight attendant. The purser said he and his colleague even 
kneeled before Cho and that she yelled at the crew to “Stop the plane! I 
will stop the plane from leaving!” 

Cho was so alarmed at the poor service that she determined he was 
incapable of ensuring the safety of the 250 passengers onboard for the 
13-hour trip. The pilot did not disagree with her. And why would he since 
Heather Cho is the eldest daughter of the Chairman of Korean Airlines, 
Cho Yang-ho. 

So, she told the pilot to return the plane to the terminal where the purser 
was ordered to de-board and return to Korea on another plane. The flight 
was delayed by 11 minutes. Airline industry experts said the “ramp 
return” maneuver is only executed when there is an emergency or when 
the wrong cargo has been loaded. Cho’s ranting spread quickly on social 
media causing embarrassment for her father and family. The whole world 
was talking but no one was as angry as Koreans who were concerned that 
this was another example of spoiled brats from large conglomerate 
families. 


Apologies Abound 


As the furor grew all over the world, Cho stepped down from her 
corporate post and said she would apologize to the purser and cabin crew 
involved in the incident. She eventually said, “I beg forgiveness of those 
who may have been hurt by the actions, and offer my apologies to our 
customers” (Lee, 2015). 
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Chairman Cho Yang-ho made a deep bow to the journalists in the 
crowded lobby of the airline’s headquarters (see Figures 8.9 and 8.10). 
He said he regretted he didn’t raise her better. He also said, “I apologize 
to the people of the country as Chairman of Korean Airlines and as a 
father for the trouble caused by my daughter’s foolish conduct” (Park, 
2014, December 12). As for the purser, “I feel greatly sorry for what he 
underwent and apologize as Korean Air chairman.” He further vowed 
that no disadvantage would befall him (Korea Times, January 30, 2015). 


Korean Air Public Relations 


Korean Air responded to the initial incident by telling the news media 
that Cho did not insult the purser, but she did raise her voice. Obviously, 
the announcement followed what Cho told the communicators. It was 
also announced that Cho had the support of the pilot. 

On December 8, a statement “We are sorry about the inconvenience 
to passengers,” was disseminated. It noted that the plane was less than 
10 meters from the gate when the decision to return was made. 

Bloomberg indicated that two calls to Korean Air headquarters in Seoul 
seeking comment went to an automated answering service (Park, 2014, 
December 9). After the incident went viral and the apologies admitting 
guilt had been made, there wasn’t much public relations could say. It 
couldn’t agree or disagree with the widespread public opinion. There was 
a negative mark on the company name, but it was clearly one person at 
fault, not the whole company. The elder Cho is still at the helm and she 
still is the daughter. 


Court Hearing and Decision 


Heather Cho was taken into custody on December 30, and tried in court 
for forcing a flight to change its route, obstructing the flight’s captain in 
the performance of his duties, and forcing a crew member off a plane. 
She was found guilty and ordered to serve a year in prison. 

Her lawyer said she deposited considerable sums of Korean currency 
for the purser and flight attendant “as a sign of her sincerity as she was 
unable to apologize in person due to her arrest.” The purser and flight 
attendant reportedly refused the money (The Chosun Ilbo, 2015). 

The cabin crewmembers testified in court that Ms. Cho was “like a 
beast” who treated them like “feudal slaves” (Nam, 2015). To Koreans 
in the uproar, family conglomerates, known as chaebol, often act above 
the law. Chaebol leaders convicted of white-collar crimes usually receive 
suspended sentences and are even often pardoned. The reasoning seems 
to be that these people have made such strides on behalf of the country 
in making it a recognized economy. 
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Figure 8.9 Cho Hyun-ah, also known as Heather Cho, was sentenced to a year in 
prison for ordering a plane to turn back to the gate because of 
macadamia nut service. 


Whang Sang-mi, a psychology professor at Yonsei University, said 
“Most second or third generations of chaebol in South Korea think of 
themselves as members of royal families or in a special aristocratic class.” 
The judge said, “If she were considerate to people, if she didn’t treat 
employees like slaves, if she could have controlled her emotion, this case 
would not have happened” (Picchi, 2014). And she also said, “This is a 
case where human dignity was trampled upon” (Nam, 2015). 

The South Korean news media called Cho a princess and some Koreans 
said she was an international embarrassment to her country. 

Outside of South Korea, this story might have evoked amusement. 
Passengers in first class on U.S. domestic flights are served warm mixed 
nuts in a bowl, but the culture of the USA and South Korea are so different 
that if the nuts showed up in a plastic bag, most passengers might say to 
the flight attendant, “Oh, you’re out of bowls today?” and go right on 
munching. Actually passengers on the Korean Air flight might have had 
the same reaction; it was just Heather Cho who couldn’t cope. Passengers 
in coach on U.S. airlines would be so pleased to be served nuts at all that 
the situation seems ridiculous. 
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What this case demonstrates is the importance of professional conduct 
in dealing with one’s associates, subordinates and customers. In this case, 
it was even more important because of cultural considerations, where 
citizens of Cho’s home country were apt to be less forgiving of this 
outlandish display of social power. Cho’s executive position with the 
airlines, prior to her resignation, involved the oversight of inflight service. 
Nevertheless, she should not have created a public spectacle that demeaned 
employees of her organization, even if she did feel superior to them, and 
violated safety laws. She had other options for correcting what she 
considering to be inadequate inflight service. Instead, she lost her cool 
and misused her authority, which ultimately came back to haunt her in 
the days, weeks and months following this notoriously heavy-handed 
“nut rage” incident. 

The job of flight attendant, once one of the most popular among job- 
seekers, has lost its popularity in South Korea. Students at training schools 
say passengers treat flight attendants like servants and that the Korean Air 
incident exemplifies that the flight attendant is basically a waitress in the 
sky. Korean Air was, at one time, the most popular carrier in Asia. 

There was a great increase in South Korea in the sales of macadamia 
nuts after the “nut rage case.” It would be difficult to say the incident 


Figure 8.10 Chairman Cho Yang-ho bowed deeply to the news media in his apology 
for his daughter’s behavior. Media say the elder Cho has aspirations to 
become a member of the International Olympic Committee (IOC). 
There was speculation that this scandal might affect his chances. 
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made people buy macadamia nuts. Perhaps those who didn’t know about 
them wanted to see what the big deal was. Maybe people who know and 
like them were reminded about how good they are. At any rate, 
macadamia nut producers in Australia and Hawaii were pleased. 
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